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LETTER FROM THE INCOMING EDITOR 

Next year we hope to see a further development of the Epaulet 
following the new liberal policy established this year. A step 
in this direction has been made in this issue in which we have 
freely expressed discontent with our stereotyped image. But 
this is not enough. The MWC student body must itself second 
this policy by contributing articles in its support. It is not 
enough merely for us to realize the defects of our magazine 
for a literary-art magazine must reflect the changing trends and 
attitudes of the whole campus and be an example of the best 
creative efforts of all students. 

The Epaulet should be an important and major interest on 
campus. Next year we ai*e planning to establish a training 
class concerned with the technical aspect of make-up and dif- 
ferent types of print in an effort to improve the over-all ap- 
pearance and appeal of the magazine. We also intend to become 
members of the Colombia Associated Press so that we may have 
some medium through which to test the effectiveness of our 
magazine. Our primary concern, of course, is a magazine which 
will be intellectually appealing to the student body as a whole. 

Joanne Brooks 
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And Then There Were None 


Sue Pearson 


THEY CALL IT CAMP 


BARBARA GREEN 

Today, when culture has given up taking itself seriously in 
favor of sitting back to laugh at itself, the American people 
are beginning to cultivate a new sensibility so that such things 
as Pop and “Op” art, discotheques with black mirror walls, 
and underground movies can be fully appreciated. The public 
admiration that was once reserved for Picasso’s cubist musicians 
has been transferred to Rauschenberg’s collages and Warhol’s 
Campbell’s Soup cans. What was, in Uncle Dan’s day, a ballroom 
filled with the sounds of Tommy Dorsey’s or Glen Miller’s band, 
has become a small dark room vibrating to the melodious voices 
of the Rolling Stones. The magazines and newspapers that for- 
merly reported Audrey Hepburn’s buying her spring wardrobe 
from Givenchy salon, have begun covering Jacqueline Kennedy’s 
shopping sprees that net fifteen pairs of bell-bottomed hip- 
huggers from the Serendipity boutique. 

In keeping with the usual reaction to any cultural trend, 
academicians and laymen alike are hard at work trying to define 
and categorize the current one. To this end, Susan Sontag 
emerged, in the Partisan Review, as one of the first to attach 
a label to the prevailing cultural attitude and the objects thereof 
— that of “Camp.” 

“Camp” is, paradoxically, a rather catch-all term, used to 
describe anything from Radio City Music Hall’s Rockettes to 
Winnie-the-Pooh. There are nearly as many definitions for the 
word as there is things that it describes. “Camp” is used to 
identify the presence of a quality that refuses to be categorized 
as either good or bad, a quality so outlandish or artificial or 
inept that it becomes amusing, even endearing. It is the kind 
of quality that makes one exclaim in mock horror or indignation, 
“Somebody’s got to be kidding! You’re putting me on. This 
cannot be serious!” One says this sort of thing upon seeing 
those exaggerated facial expressions in silent movies, or upon 
watching Gotham City’s venerable white-haired police chief 
pick up the phone and say, completely deadpan, “This looks 
like a job for Batman !” 

Whatever the case that results in the mild outrage, the im- 
portant point is that one never sneers, never walks out of the 
theater, never gets up and turns the set off. One endures these 
seemingly ridiculous things because they inspire a certain af- 
fection, and because they do inspire this affection, they’re Camp. 

What is lovable about Camp is its exaggerations, its im- 
perfections and affectations. “You’re not making fun of it; 
you’re making fun out of it,” says Christopher Isherwood. 
Nothing contemptible may be called Camp in good faith. If 
anything offends a fine or deep-rooted sensibility, it doesn’t 
qualify as Camp. However, here a major distinction comes: 
appreciation of Camp rests on a completely personal basis; its 
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beauty resides in the beholder’s eye. What is one man’s Camp 
is another’s anathema, and so on. "The pure Camp person or 
artifact,” says George Frazier, by way of an explanation, "is 
almost always in the nature of a lark — a little playful, a little 
shocking maybe, naughty perhaps, but never distasteful.” He 
goes on with tongue very much in cheek to give an example. 
If a book is "so dirty that you become — well, involved, then it 
isn’t Camp, it’s just filth. But if it’s ridiculous, if it’s not to be 
believed like, say, Fanny Hill , then it’s Camp. It can take itself 
seriously, of course, and we can take it seriously, but we never 
become wrapped up in it.” 

That statement, then, incorporates the secret of Camp. The 
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word refers to a kind of third sensibility, a third stream of taste 
completely independent of good or bad taste, that enables one 
to develop a perversely humorous appreciation of things. Thus, 
anyone who regarded the first Clay-Liston fight, a preposterous 
exhibition of two men seeming to do their best to quit, as an 
insult to human dignity and intelligence, could not play the game. 
To such a person the whole spectacle would have been appalling. 
The non-Camp taste makes the fatal mistake of permitting itself 
to become involved — to sincerely care — a mistake which im- 
mediately disqualifies the candidate of Camp appreciation. To 
the Camp taste, on the other hand, the ridiculous aspects of the 
fight would provoke a sort of sophisticated amusement and 
would be, therefore, delightful. The whole thing would be fun. 

Although Camp has only recently come into widespread pop- 
ular usage, what with the advent of all the present phases of 
Pop Culture, the word, with a small “c,” has been a part of 
our slang for many years. It was formerly much easier to define, 
as it had only one unquestionable meaning. It Partridge's 
Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English , the noun 
“camp" is defined as “effeminate, especially homosexual man- 
nerisms of speech and gesture," and the adjective as “homo- 
sexual, Lesbian." The word with this connotation appears in 
several novels and short stories written during the 1920's, in- 
cluding The Lodging House , a story by Robert McAlmon, a 
member of Hemingway's set in Paris. Variety , the theatrical 
newspaper, has employed “camp" since the mid-1920's to de- 
scribe female impersonators, or impersonated homosexuality, 
pointedly avoiding the term, according to its editor, when speak- 
ing of any performer known to be a deviate. 

Alvis Davis, a columnist for the New York Post , recorded 
the refinement of “camp" in show business into two types. 
High and Low. 

High Camp was transvestism, often called “drag." A shapely, 
beautifully-gowned “girl" would perform an act comprised of 
singing, dancing, and sometimes stripping. The routine might 
vary, according to the inclination of the “girl," but the finale 
was always the same. To the applause of an appreciative audi- 
ence, she would bow, whip off her wig, and express her thanks 
in a surprisingly deep voice. Even among the previously initiated 
observers, the revelation had an electrifying effect. Those peo- 
ple who remember Milton Berle's old Tuesday night television 
show were often unknowing witnesses to an exhibition of High 
Camp when Uncle Miltie put on a dress and sashayed across 
their television screens. For all its interesting and entertaining 
aspects, however, High Camp appears now to be a dying art. 

What is Low Camp in the show business vernacular, is prob- 
ably more familiar to us today. Besides the fact of its not being 
done in drag, it differs from High Camp by its subtlety. The 
blatant effeminacy of High Camp is replaced by the fussy old- 
maidishness and bitchiness associated with, for instance, Edward 
Everett Horton or Jack Benny. Benny is considered to be the 
master of the idiom. 

The current meaning of camp made its debut seventeen years 
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ago, in 1954, when Christopher Isherwood published his novel, 
The World in the Evening, a tale of homosexual night life. In 
a conversation between two characters, Charles and Stephen, 
the latest definition was born and certain people and things 
were relegated to the Camp category — including Mozart, El 
Greco, and Dostoevski, “founder of the school of modern Psycho- 
Camp later developed by Freud. ” 

Today’s Camp, derived from Isherwood’s mock theory, has 
a much more complicated system of divisions and subdivisions 
than it did during the Twenties, and pigeonholing some Camp 
items can be quite a task. In addition to High Camp (e.g. 
Virginia Woolf’s Orlando, the Rand Corporation) and Low 
Camp (Batman comic books, professional wrestling on tele- 
vision), there is Middle Camp (Winnie-the-Pooh, L. B. J. bar- 
becues.) The deciding factor involved in this distinction would 
seem to be the degree of sophistication attributed to the thing 
being categorized. Besides this definitive area, there is a further 
one, that of Conscious and Unconscious Camp, which is based 
on Susan Sontag’s notion that Camp refers to something whose 
style is more important that its content. Keeping this descrip- 
tion in mind, we can see that the style may outweigh the mes- 
sage with sophisticated purpose, as in Beatrice Lillie’s night 
club act, or accidently, as in Joan Crawford’s autobiography. 
Gloria Steinhem indulges in an amplification of this last cate- 
gory, at the same time relating all the distinctions made thus 
far: “Conscious Camp is a kind of shared joke and must be 
carried off well (as in most plays by Noel Coward), and is 
usually High to Middle Camp. Unconscious Camp is treasured 
mostly because of a certain blundering sincerity (as in Ted Mack 
and the Original Amateur Hour), and is therefore Middle to 
Low Camp. . . . Thus the FBI is conscious Camp, while the CIA 
is unconscious Camp.” 

Finally on the list of modifiers, we have active Camp (such 
as making underground movies), and passive Camp (watching 
underground movies). (For the uninitiated, underground movies, 
currently the rage among New York’s artistic intelligentsia, 
are serious cinematic studies of completely banal subjects. The 
most famous one is Andy Warhol’s “Sleep,” which is eight hours 
long and shows absolutely nothing except a person sleeping.) 

The acquisition and/or development of Camp taste is a must 
if one is to appreciate many of the aspects of Pop Culture. 
There are some people, however, who see this third stream of 
taste as completely negative and very unfortunate. Camp taste, 
they say, is becoming dominant over what is generally accepted 
as good taste in many areas of American life. A psychiatrist 
and Camp detractor has stated, “Basically, Camp is a form 
of regression, a rather sentimental and adolescent way of flying 
in the face of authority. In short, Camp is a way of running 
from life and its real responsibilities. Thus, in a sense, it’s 
not only extremely childish but also potentially dangerous to 
society — it’s sick and decadent.” 

Camp admirers, on the other hand, continue to indulge in 
their particular outlook on the world around them, and they 
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have fun doing it. One semi-admirer, who denies being addicted 
to the movement but who admits a certain fondness for his 
collection of old Fred Astaire records, sums it all up this way: 
“Camp not only involves finding fun and delight in things 
that others find banal, boring, worthless, or hopelessly out-of- 
date, but also involves a certain amount of parody (especially 
unconscious parody) and what is colloquially known as 'the 
put on/ . . . Camp is frivolous about serious things and serious 
about frivolous things . . . Camp has come along to fill the 
singular need for a word to describe all those things that, until 
recently, have been called 'so bad they're good,' ' too much,' 
'fantastic,' or 'not to be believed.' " 

And it may be, may very well be, that the whole idea of Camp 
is the Campest thing of all. 


Through the quiet night 

comes the hint of drums — 

Heartbeat of the island. 

Solitary streams of wind gently lifting leaves 
Then letting them fall again 
to soft hands of palms. 

Voices sweeping grains of sand 
over sleeping lovers 

Alone — hair blowing in moonlit dampness, 
Falling over shadowy shoulders 
touched by tender fingers. 

A trickle of rain splashes 
oil laughing noses now 
Running for cover under palms — 

Love in the rain, fury 

drenched in softness — drum 
Echo the cadence of the sea. 

Tomorrow love's tide will drift 
to distant shores 
Only to return at nightfall, 

But with different voices 
Sweeping new sands over strange 
sleeping lovers. 

Sand-shadows always follow the heart. 

The sea — change and tomorrows. 


Impressions on “Manha De Carnaval" from 
Bonfa's Black Orpheus 
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by Maggie Knight 



The Cardplayer 


Sally Albrecht 


You have wondered with me, half-believing 
through a metaphysical fairground 
strewn with billowing tents of thought 
w r oven from silk words. 

You, the everlasting child of doubt, 
have spied the wooden stakes 
that anchor all the gaudy dreams 
and reveled in the knowledge 
that with one swift gesture 
you could bring the mirage 
to a very real collapse. 

I, too, know what hollowness 
Is encaptured in these tents of illusion ; 
but pity the circus soul in me, 
and know that the carnival was created 
by one who knew no other way. 


Christine Askorini 
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Barbara Thomas 


The Surprise 


SUSAN KELLY 


There was once a most happily married couple of Naples. 
The husband, whose name was Franciollo, was most handsome 
and quite talented with paints and brush. Marcella, his wife 
and the delight of his life, possessed a beauty equalled by no 
other woman of the city. The only sadness of their marriage 
was that they had no children, but even this they accepted as 
the will of the Lord. And since there were no children, these 
two gave all their love to each other and lived with a bliss 
unknown to most. Franciollo never desired the affections of 
another woman, and Marcella had never given notice to any of 
the young men, and there were many, who tried to court her. 
Thus they lived happily together for twenty-five years, and even 
after this time they were said to be the most handsome couple 
in Naples. 

But it was three months before Franciollo and Marcella 
should celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of their nuptials, 
when an idea for a surprise entered the husband’s brain : “Why 
should I paint all day for other people and never for my wife? 
She is so beloved to me that I’m sure I could produce a most 
magnificent portrait of her without her ever suspecting it. 
What an excellent present it will be to commemorate our happy 
marriage!” Therefore, the man started immediately upon this 
project with great zeal. He made an arrangement with a friend, 
who gave him the use of his house as a studio, and bought the 
best paints and canvas that he could find. And when this faith- 
ful husband had to leave his wife alone in the evenings so that 
he could proceed with the painting, he always informed her 
that he had complicated business matters to attend to. At first 
the kindly Marcella understood and would wait patiently for 
Franciollo to return home, but then as the date of the anni- 
versary drew near and Marcella was left alone more and more 
she began to wonder if all her husband was doing was limited 
completely to business. 

And as the seed of worry rooted itself in Marcella’s heart, 
the seed of jealousy and mistrust found its way into her brain. 
“Our marriage has been such a happy one,” she would think. 
“Why has my spouse become dissatisfied with me, and turned 
his mind away from our household? He has always been so 
loving and true, but yet I hear that often aging men seek other 
companions than their wives.” The mistrust grew and was 
nurtured by Franciollo’s compulsion to spend as much time as 
possible with his painting. When it was less than three weeks 
until their anniversary, Marcella had become so eaten away 
with wrath toward her absent husband, and so starved for 
pleasure, that she decided to find herself a lover. 

Now it so happened that there was a certain Pedrillo who 
had always felt a deep passion for the beautiful Marcella. Al- 
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though he believed that she would never show him any favor, 
nonetheless he would pass by her house every day. So thus it 
was, three weeks before the anniversary, that Marcella became 
aware of her admirer. First a smile, then a friendly nod 
beckoned Pedrillo to the house of Franciollo. In a short time 
the once faithful Marcella had succumbed to the flattery of her 
admirer. The anniversary now meant nothing to her as she 
counted her days by the visits of Pedrillo. 

Unfortunately Franciollo knew nothing of the discontent that 
had arisen in the soul of his wife during his frequent absences. 
His whole life was now wrapped up in the portrait. Certainly this 
was the most perfect of any of his works. How he had desired 
to tell Marcella of the gift; but then it would not have been a 
surprise. How much he missed her; but all would be more 
wonderful than ever when the day of presentation arrived. 
Little did he know that while he was finishing this painting of 
the beautiful Marcella, she was in the arms of another man. 
How it would have broken his heart! 

Finally the anniversary arrived. Just as he had been doing 
for the past months, Franciollo excused himself after dinner 
and said that he must finish up some business. Indeed he did 
not lie; only a few final touches of color were needed for the 
painting to be complete. But while the unfortunate man was 
away, Marcella was at the business with Pedrillo that pleased 
her most. 

The painting was complete. Franciollo was about to burst with 
happiness. It was indeed perfect. He hurried home at a much 
earlier time than usual. But as he entered the door of his bed- 
room to surprise Marcella, it was he that was the victim of a 
most unpleasant shock. There was his wife, the beautiful and 
beloved Marcella, in bed with Pedrillo. For a moment he stood 
motionless, unable to believe his eyes. Soon, however, the 
broken man asked quietly, “Is this what you have been planning 
to give me as a present? Pm afraid that mine could never match 
yours in color or excitement/’ With this the artist walked slowly 
to the hearth and placed the painting in the flames of a raging 
fire. 


A hazy half-though of something 

Passing through the mist . . . 
A soundless scream and 
Echoes . . . 

The faceless chase me through doors 
Which do not close. 


Surrounded by an infinity of 
mad whispers. 


I am alone, 
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Bonnie Brennan 


Jocularity 


Fools ! You think your day will come. 

Come! By God I say to get it you have to go and steal 
Or take the chance of missing it altogether 
And looking all your life for that one thing 
Meaningful and real 
That could have meant so much. 


Pat Baley 


Armed against peace yet 
Banning war — 

Umbrelled pickets in the rain. 


My small Virginia village : 
Was it tobacco 
That stunted your growth ? 


Trains transporting 
Sleeping strangers 
Through a second of my life. 


Winter sneaking over 
Speckled grass 

Gliding to the ground on backs 
Of falling leaves. 


Tears, Falling rain 

Mingle in a moment's sadness . . . 
Lonely afternoon. 


Maggie Knight 
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Tamarinds and Mangoes: 

A Portrait of Lucknow , India 

MR. ROGER KENVIN 

It is at its best at dawn and sunset when the diffused light 
softens the harshness of its mid-day reality. In early morning, 
flocks of birds crowd the skies overhead, led by the imperious 
crow and the brain-fever bird in hot weather whose giddy 
whistle spirals higher and higher in tone through the heat shim- 
mer of the day. Counterpointing these sounds are the street-cries 
of vegetable vendors on Bishop Rockey Street — “Lai tomater!” 
Gobi, lao, gobi!” or Kela-wallah, dus annas!” stridently inform- 
ing one that there are red tomatoes for sale, that cauliflowers 
are there for the taking, or that the banana-seller is hawking 
bananas at only ten annas a dozen. 

I enjoy the morning w r alk to Isabella Thoburn College where 
I teach. It takes only ten minutes, but one flows along on the 
busy thoroughfare of Faizabad Road, caught up in the great 
stream of morning traffic which includes rickshaws and their 
dark, gypsy-like rickshaw-wallahs ; bearded Sikhs with red 
turbans zooming by on bicycles; Muslim women, nestling bare- 
bottomed babies in their arms, silently padding by in their white 
burkas like ghosts in the morning fog; motor scooters sputtering 
along carrying merchants to their shops on the Hazratgunj ; little 
boys in blue blazers dawdling purposefully on their way to school ; 
barefooted women sweepers with rings in their noses and bangles 
on their wrists on their way to clean other people’s houses ; and 
the inevitable parade of water buffaloes and goats been driven 
along mercilessly — a carnival-like procession of fascinating peo- 
ple and animals that will continue all day long. 

Just at the corner of Faizabad Road, under an ancient tama- 
rind tree, sits an old white-bearded man who surely has the 
evil eye. He is a palmist and has as his emblem a little metal 
hand with the index finger pointing up to heaven. I see him 
studiously tracing futures in the hands of passers-by who were 
unable to escape his doomsday glance. 

Sometimes, on the great field to my left, which is the Police 
Reserve Parade Ground, I see marching bagpipers looming up 
out of the mists like ghosts of Britishers long dead. But these 
are not Britishers; they are the Indians continuing an ancient 
military tradition. 

At Isabella Thoburn College itself, the morning sun often 
picks out yellow and bronze chrysanthemums arranged in great 
terra cotta pots along the verandah or it touches on roses 
blooming in the Nehru Memorial Garden. Sometimes a band 
of monkeys swoops across my path or a peacock or two glistens 
blue-green in the breaking light before disappearing into the 
mango grove. 

There is a richness, a deep color in nature that I love at this 
time in Lucknow, but only between November and March — the 
rest of the year it is too hot and dry or too hot and wet to notice. 
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One must wait for the beautiful weather — but it is worth wait- 
ing for, because then the sky is blue and cloudless, the air is 
clean, the colors are intense, and one feels at peace under an 
Indian heaven. 

Lucknow is known as the city of gardens, and rightly so. 
One of its most beautiful gardens is the Banarsi Babh, the 
zoological park. Here great expanses of the green lawn are 
broken by well-tended canna beds and superbly proportioned 
white pavilions. The National Museum is housed here also, and 
all the animals of the zoo are displayed in clean, natural sur- 
roundings. Many Lucknowites come here for picnics, for visits 
to the museum, for elephant rides, or just for pleasant strolls. 

Another famous garden in Lucknow is that of the Residency. 
The Residency itself, now a noble brick ruin, attests to Luck- 
now’s highest moment in Indian history. At one time the official 
residence of the British Commissioner of Oudh, it was destroyed 
during the mutiny of 1857 when Indian troops rebelled against 
their British superiors and laid siege to the Residency for several 
months, during which time many hundreds of English men, 
women, and children were killed or died of illness. Today, the 
gardens provide a restful retreat of bougainvillea, cannas, and 
greenswards — a place for reflection and contemplation about 
Great Britian’s legacy to India. 

But Lucknow is not all gardens. This city of strong contrasts 
is also bazaars — vivid, pungent bazaars filled with excitement 
(and the presentiment of danger), and strong color. The Amin- 
abad Bazaar is centered around a little park, in the middle of 
which two Hindu temples, one to Hanumon, the monkey god, 
and the other to Krishna, are busy with bells ringing and the 
chanting of “Ram, ram , hak-ree, hah-ree” day and night. At 
one end of the park, three labyrinthine inner arcades have been 
made by Hindu fugitives from the partition of Pakistan who 
have set up little shops there in which they sell silk, cotton, vel- 
vet, or wool. 

The Chowk Bazaar is older and strongly Muslim dominated. 
It consists of old houses with narrow lanes and open sewers. 
Merchants sit in little shops selling the famous Lucknow 
chiklcan embroidery, gold and silver threads, or silver (sold by 
weight) , and in the upper storeys of the shops one can sometimes 
hear jangling music accompanying dancing girls. Chowk is 
mysterious, exciting — the red light district of Lucknow. 

Westerners, however, flock to the Hazratgunj, called familiarly 
“The Gunch,’ , which is more expensive and more up-to-date in 
its merchandise. There are more motor cars here, more English 
is spoken here, and instead of mosques and temples, churches 
like the Lai Bagh Methodist Church, Christ’s Church (An- 
glican), and the Roman Catholic Church flank it. 

One must pity the one-time high-noon visitor to Lucknow 
who is likely to see only the repulsive evidence of poverty and 
disease everywhere — the lepers holding up their broken fingers 
imploringly, the mendicant mothers with their babes in arms 
beggings for a baksheesh, the dung-stained roads, and the freaks 
of human nature who writhe despairingly on the ground around 
Aminabad. 
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Such a visitor never knows the joys of watching the graceful 
kathak dancing which sensuously evokes the Moghul past. He 
never hears the light thumri style of singing developed long 
ago in Lucknow. And he never witnesses a group of Muslim 
men in brightly-colored caps, sitting in a semi-circle, clapping 
hands, and rocking back and forth while singing a spirited 
qawivali. 

Lucknow itself, on first impression, appears pretty much as 
an overgrown country town. One is struck by the gracefulness 
of its trees — the tamarind, banyan, and peepul — and then one 
is aware of the great herds of cattle and water buffaloes, along 
with goats, horses, monkeys, and mules that roam its streets. 
Sometimes one feels that one is living in an enormous pasture. 
Even in the most traffic-congested parts of the city — Hazratgunj, 
Kaiserbagh Circus, Aminabad — one finds the sacred cow solemn- 
ly munching hay in a supine position in the middle of a street. 

Through the city itself the grey-green river Gomati threads 
its way, lined on either bank by splendid mosques, minarets, and 
palaces from the Moghul period when Lucknow was the capital 
of the Nabobs of Oudh. If I were a maker of urns, a Keatsian 
sculptor, I would freeze Lucknow forever in art at the moment 
when one crosses the Monkey Bridge at dusk. Then all the towers 
and domes are silhouetted against a saffron-orange sky, and 
the river itself takes on a deep jade color, setting off the Hindu 
temples in their brilliant white that crowd around the bridge it- 
self. Around this picture of people crossing the bridge but 
never getting to the other side, I would etch a little border 
of tamarinds and mangoes, suggesting the sweetness and the 
richness of Lucknow’s past. And the urn itself would be the 
perfect vessel for the element in which Lucknow chiefly lives — 
the unsettled dust of history. 


Somewhere 

Enveloped by the impersonal throb of neon signs 
In a strange steel-frame bed 
Under covers too cold for words 
There sleeps an intangible part of me 

a fantasy that existed for a misty moment 
Longing for the warmth of my body. 

Born out of the whirr of wheels 
And the jouncing sick smell of gasoline 
And untimely tenderness 
It exists as a small feeling on my skin 
And a deep pulling ache in my breast 

an idea that was born of restlessness 

and seductive glances through a half-dark night 

a spiritual intercourse 

of consuming silence. 

Patricia Baley 
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Starlight Through Wetted Trees 


Rusty Jorgensen at U. Va. 



I saw a vase once, painted by Grecian hands 
How many heartbeats, thoughts, winds ago 
I cannot say. The colors were faded now, 

Cracked, lined by lost time; remnants they were, remains 
Of dead splendor . . . 

I gazed at a dancer once in the capital city : 

New York I think it was, or Bagdad or 
Rome ; and she moved as if movement itself 
Were a reason to breathe, to lift the chest lightly 
And go on going on . . . 

I held a rock once, in my hand, grainy, a dead thing 
With the callous composition of its breed; 

I smelled the new grass on a shining morn 

And I heard the soft boasting of robins, life’s pride 

In the warm-blowing dawn . . . 

Still I clutched the rock’s dead grave-weight 
Suspending it in my palm, feeling its pull 
Towards some downward rest ; and I knew that its 
Power would shatter the urn, the dancer, the birds 
in the warm-blowing dawn . . . 


Robert Michael Cerello 


this love I have 
not with but for you 
doesn’t nestle 
green in corners 
screams with winds 
and rattles bone-heart 
knocks the brittle 
soul-teeth baring 
grasping at your 
ragged shadow 
scraping through the shell 


Beth Davitt 
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The In Crowd 


Sandy Pearson 


The George Washington Bridge from the Jersey Shore Rusty Jorgensen 



Concept of Reality 

From Louise Stevens' honor paper Wallace Stevens: An Idea of 
Order 

Reality itself, with its infinitude of possibilities, is Stevens' 
Absolute. Because of its immensity, we cannot perceive it as 
it is in its entirety, and must, therefore, construct fictions. Every 
perception of the world is actually a fiction, for the perceiver 
is always involved in what he sees. Each perception differs slight- 
ly, for the imagination of each person is developed to a different 
degree. The sensitivity of the artist's imagination is made keen 
by constant use, and he, therefore, is more able to perceive an 
accurate abstraction of reality which approaches the universal, 
the “supremely acceptable fiction." The purpose of each fiction 
is to bring us closer to reality in its immensity; the perfect 
fiction, the Supreme Fiction, is the ultimate realization of reality. 
The Supreme Fiction, the poem of reality, is never achieved, 
as the perfection of a god is never achieved by humans; the 
striving for reality has the quality of a religious quest : 
Professor Eucalyptus said, “The search 
For reality is as momentous as 
The search for god." 

One must always strive toward this perfect realization, al- 
though one can never achieve it. Stevens' Notes Toward a Su- 
preme Fiction forms an avenue of approach to the poem of 
reality, The “ephebe," the apprentice poet, learns from the 
master the characteristics of the Supreme Fiction. The first is 
that “It Must Be Abstract." 

Begin, ephebe, by perceiving the idea 
Of this invention, this invented world, 

The inconceivable idea of the sun. 

Stevens adjures the ephebe to perceive, first of all, the idea 
of the sun, of reality. However, the idea of the sun, absolute 
reality, is inconceivable, so the poet is immediately caught in a 
paradox. The sun, once known as Phoebus, is now the symbol of 
reality and must be seen without metaphors, without names : 
The sun 

Must bear no name; gold flourisher, but be 
In the difficulty of what it is to be. 

By naming the sun Stevens acknowledges the paradox of the 
demand to conceive the inconceivable. 

It is the death of the gods— Phoebus is dead and “the death 
of one god is the death of all" — which sends us back to reality, 
to the “first idea." Concerning the meaning of the first idea, 
Stevens wrote to Henry Church, “If you take the varnish and 
dirt of generations off a picture, you see it in its first idea." We 
surround the first idea with so many metaphors that it is un- 
recognizable. The lack of reality breeds in us the desire for the 
first idea, which results in a stripping away of all the old images 
with which we have distorted reality, in a cyclical process of 
renewal. Two of Stevens' poems about the poet — “The Man on 
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the Dump” and “The Latest Freed Man” — deal with the process 
of denudation. The poet sits on the dump, the heap of worn-out 
images, and desires reality: 

Now in the time of spring (azaleas, trilliums, 

Myrtle, viburnums, daffodils, blue phlox), 

Between the disgust and this, between the things 
That are on the dump (azaleas and so on) 

And those that will be (azaleas and so on) , 

One feels the purifying change. One rejects 
The trash. 

“The Latest Freed Man” also achieves this kind of purification 
of reality: 

It was everything being more real, himself 
At the centre of reality, seeing it. 

Having been freed from the outworn images of reality, the 
imagination conceives anew the first idea, and the poem 
refreshes life so that we share, 

For a moment, the first idea ... It satisfies 
Belief in an immaculate beginning . . . 

Because the poem presents reality in a new, perhaps startling, 
manner, we become aware of reality, and in the new light of 
reality’s poem, find our sense of the resemblance of things 
heightened. The concept of resemblance is the basis of order; in 
nature, all things resemble each other in some way, and so are 
ordered. One can find, says Stevens, a resemblance between all 
things through the imaginative perception of reality. The re- 
freshing of reality by the poem can create an awareness of the 
resemblance, for instance, between the “hoobla-hoobla-hoobla- 
how” of the Arabian astronomer, the “hoobla-hoo” of the wood 
dove’s chant, and the “hoo” of the rising and falling ocean. 

We are, then, brought close to reality by the poem, and are 
led to see resemblances. Being led to reality is one of those af- 
finities of art and religion, one of those ways in which the poet 
supplies the satisfactions of belief. Both art and religion “have 
to mediate for us a reality not ourselves.” This is what Stevens 
means when he says 

There was a muddy centre before we breathed. 

There was a myth before the myth began, 

Venerable and articulate and complete, 

From this the poem springs : that we live in a place 
That is not our own, and, much more, not ourselves 
And hard it is in spite of blazoned days. 

Because we cannot grasp reality, we tend to distort it rather 
than attempting to achieve it. In order to achieve reality, we 
must abstract it through the imaginative process. “The imagi- 
nation is the power of the mind over the possibilities of things,” 
says Stevens. By using the imagination to deal with the infinite 
possibilities of reality, “the world is no longer an extraneous 
object, full of other extraneous objects, but an image.” The per- 
ception of the particulars of reality brings us to a mystic sense 
of their resemblance, and we achieve a balance in coming to 
the image, or abstraction, of reality. 
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Profile and a Beginning 

Backwash College, a growing liberal arts college for women, 
is located in the watery bogs of southern Virginia. It draws 
its student body, now numbering almost 1,000, from the neigh- 
boring hills and is justly proud of being able to offer these 
students the many cultural advantages of Backwash, home of 
Mary, Mother of George, the first tinker in American history. 

BC’s student body is very active. In the past year alone there 
have been several protests to Ban the Bugs, but the most sig- 
nificant movement has been in protest of walking on the side- 
walks. The administration encourages such activities knowing 
that responsible students mean conscientious citizens in the 
future. 

BC’s faculty is sincerely interested in developing the potential 
of each individual student and is predominately male. 

BC’s administration is still functioning, and a message has 
been relayed from the Chancellor to the Dean of Students, to 
the Chairman of the English Department, to Professor Hide- 
bound, to Instructor Seedy, to the janitor wishing the Epauleptic, 
BC’s very first magazine, a very successful beginning. 


Pompillia Angst 
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A Backwash Girl's Philosophy 

The Backwash girl on campus is an inexhaustable subject of 
discussion for fellow classmates, faculty members, the admin- 
istration, parents and, of course, Dr. Kinsey. In this first issue 
we will attempt to examine the philosophy which underlies this 
well-shod (Weejuns), impeccably dressed (Villagers), sophisti- 
cated (Backwash) creature who is seen on campus only Monday 
through Friday (and oftentimes not even then, especially if 
she has an 8:30). What motivates her, what are her values, and 
what characteristics does she exhibit — these are our concern. 

On campus, the Backwash girl has been criticized by those 
who contend that for her a man is simply another aspect of 
the status-symbol mania that is stamped all over this magazine. 
He is no more or less important than the sleekest sports car 
or most expensive bottle of perfume. A man thus becomes de- 
personalized, an object for woman's pleasure, someone to pour 
her drinks, inflate her ego and on whose arm she looks gor- 
geous as she parades before her classmates. 

There is irony in this confused analysis of the Backwash 
girl since we find the same criticism made of our Swampville 
brothers, only on their treatment of women! Our critics must 
be slightly iil-informed we feel, and we wish to help clarify 
the existing situation. 

The Backwash girl does not primarily concern herself with 
metaphysical speculation, but rather takes the Pragmatic ap- 
proach to life. What dress, what perfume, what hairdo, what 
topic of conversation and what type of woman appeal to him 
most? All these preliminaries are to obtain the desired effect: 
her man where she wants him. Although a crusader for equality 
with men, she would never hesitate to use her femininity if it 
is at all to her advantage. Why not, she asks? Otherwise she 
would only be a poor, defenseless woman. If she's going to be 
treated as chattel, she's going to be damn attractive chattel! 

The philosophic attitude of the Backwash girl extends to her 
religious beliefs, where the watchword is tolerance, i.e., she 
never laughs at the superstitious beliefs of her classmates. We 
never see her in a church, unless she's getting married, and 
since there is not proof that God exists, she prefers the logical 
assumption that God does not exist, even if there is no proof 
of that either. She feels it is just a more reasonable conclusion. 
The Backwash girl is a very logical and rational creature. 

She is particularly adept at discussing political affairs, proud- 
ly pitting her wits and opinions against any male; however, 
she never takes an active role in this sphere as it really isn't 
in good taste. In any case, anything worth getting involved in 
these days is illegal, immoral, unpatriotic, or fattening. 

But there is one saving grace, one distinguishing character- 
istic of our Backwash girl. She has mastered the act of going to 
college, learning as little as she can get away with, and making 
absolutely sure that no one can ever remember if she was ever 
really there. 
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Above and beyond all this, we must realize that her primary 
concern is SEX; not for herself, but for everyone else. She 
hotly defends the right of any two people to make their own 
decision concerning this matter as long as it is done honestly 
and with acceptance of responsibility. She, however, is too 
clever to get “taken in” by any man. She gets what she wants 
from him and then moves on to greener pastures. (The Back- 
wash girl has a particular knack for developing meaningful 
relationships.) 

Although she is often misunderstood and criticized, the 
Backwash girl, after her four years of college experience, is 
the product of one of our most esteemed institutions, the Liberal 
Arts College. She has reaped the benefits of this well-rounded 
education and has incorporated them into a personal philosophy 
which makes her the pride of higher education and the envy of 
every other woman. 

Respectfully submitted, 

NGK 
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FANNY QUICKLY 


Upon interview, May Queen Fanny Quickly said 
that her election as May Queen of Backwash College 
was the one outstanding event of her College Career. 



The Epauleptic Advisor 

The response to our plea for letters 
to guide us in our fledgling editorial 
policy was so varied that we decided 
to create a special section of the 
magazine to handle the problems that 
such letters posed. The following is 
just one of the many stimulating and 
thought-provoking letters that we 
received. 




Dear Epauleptic Advisor, 

Gee gosh golly — Fm really in a clutch and I hope like crazy 
chick you can help me out. 

I am a senior at a women's liberal arts college and will be 
graduating in a few weeks. As a math major I have been offered 
a wonderful position with a government agency and feel pre- 
pared enough intellectually to meet the challenge. My big fear, 
however, is the social side of business. For the first time in 
sixteen years I will not be in a school situation and will be with 
people who have other interests besides dating, gossip, and 
clothes. How do I act around these people? For instance, if 
my boss asks to see me and tells me to close the door when I 
enter his office, should I shriek and run away or might he have 
a legitimate reason for such a request? My head resident always 
says, ‘‘Never close or open anything when a man's around," 
but gosh, Miss Advisor, that sounds like one of those absolute 
moral statements that should be made relative. 

Another problem is my personal appearance. I haven't rolled 
my hair up in four years (or cut it, either), but I must do 
something because my office said it might get caught in the 
computer. All my John Meyers, Villagers, and Weejuns have 
rotted from so much wear and my levis which I wore during 
my protest stage have been sent to a fledgling member of SNCC. 

Well, Miss Advisor, Ma'am, these are my main problems. 
Please try to answer before graduation. 

Sincerely, 

Afraid of the outside world 
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Dear Afraid, 


You have asked the right person ! I have dealt for years 
with girls like you who have been corroded by a artificial 
environment. 

At least you have the perception to realize that your office 
workers live in an entirely different realm. Some government 
workers are intelligent, so try reading a newspaper (it is a 
means of communicating local, state, national, and international 
news; it comes in black and white on weekdays, in color on 
Sundays; and it has lots of pictures), a magazine (not Glamor , 
Mademoiselle , or Bride), or a book (preferably a current best- 
seller so you can speak knowledgeably in your new world of the 
cultural cocktail circuit) . Some government workers are stupid, 
so just try talking to them about last weekend's fun (i.e. you 
may revert to a college habit). 

About the problem of the boss's door. Assuming that he is 
lecherous and that you are agreeable, you must first find out 
the status of his job. If he is a political appointee, it is wise not 
to make love on government time — you both may lose your 
jobs, but if he is just a civil servant, the worst that can happen 
is transferral to another office — nobody with a civil service job 
ever gets fired. 

However, your lack of suitable clothes does pose a problem. 
Why not ask a frustrated home ec major who is not getting 
married after graduation to live with you? I'm sure she'd be 
glad to make you some new clothes, but throw her out when she 
starts making you a grey flannel suit. 


E. A. 


Adolescence to Maturity 

The blossoming into womanhood, the realization of a feminine 
identity, is one of the wonders of nature, God, man, parents, 
and roommates. Realizing the pressure placed upon the Back- 
wash student to develop her latent capabilities to their fullest, 
we have decided to group a series of poems received from 
members of our college whom we have perceived to be in various 
arrested stages of development. We hope this may in some 
small fashion serve as a guide to other students and help them 
to comprehend the developmental processes which they are 
presently undergoing. 
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The Awakening 


Tick, tick, tick. 

The pace of time grows 
Larger, more painful. 
Embedded in the flesh, 
Sucking blood from 
The human body. 

It does not stop. 

Nor can it cease its 
Endless torment. 

If removed, the blood 
Of life spurts outward, 
And the drained spirit 
Leaves 

Cold, grey flesh. 


Carmon Gushwell 


Woodland Walk 


The Curious pecker picks the lock of life. 

The happy circumstance of clustering trees ; 

The crackling, crinkling forest, free of strife. 

The swirling, calming paradox of breeze 
Whose greeting to the woods has just begun ; 

It makes the winking leaves and waving boughs 
Form playful patterns with the sportive sun, 
Creates kaleidoscopes of verdant shadows. 

A richly berried bush is blushing cheer 
And comfort to the sighing willow's rue. 

In beauteous nature's world, perfection's near, 
Reflected in the purest pale of blue. 

There's love that's here that I have always known 
For which my thanks cannot be truly shown. 
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Wanda Bryant Wordsington 


“Road’s End 99 


The stars were diamonds 

On black 

Velvet 

And the lights 
Across 
The lake 

Were a string of pearls 

Encircling 

The shore. 

Two figures stood 
Together. 

Said he, “Can ours be 
The greatest love 
Story 

Ever told?” 

Said she, pensive, 
Remembering 
An old wound, 

“No. 

It is only the way 
The stars 
Shine, 

Only the bitter 
Splendor 

Of a summer night.” 


Twink Andrews 


With Expectation 


The cock is calling, 

Calling unto mine eyes. 

With lead-lipped silence, 

Parting no word of reckoning, 

I am 

You are 
The world is 

Awaiting. 

That is the question 

Standing within the gate without walls. 


Dalia Hamblet 


Peggy’s Baby 


Where did you get your eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your cheek warm like a rose? 
Something better than anyone knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Where did you get that pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you come from, you precious thing? 
God made me out of a wedding ring. 


Florence Crittenden 
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POETRY UNDERSTOOD TODAY 


This is a carefully annotated collection of modern poetry 
designed to introduce the student to the intricacies of modern 
verse. 

I. 

“Roses Are Red” 

Roses 1 are- red 3 
Violets 1 are* blue 6 , 

Sugar 7 is 8 sweet 9 , 

And 10 so 11 are 12 you 18 

UNKNOWN. 

1. Roses ... In the medieval chain of being, the rose is primal 
in the plant kingdom, and therefore suggests the beauty 
not only of the rose but of heaven itself. It is thus highly 
appropriate for comparison with the author's loved one 
and shows the modern interest and reliance on symbols of 
the past. For further information on the symbolic signifi- 
cance of roses see Getrude Stein's “A Rose Is A Rose Is A 
Rose.” 

The student should also bear in mind that roses give 
important clues to the author's identity by demonstrating 
his nationality. See A. E. Marx's “Roses and the War of 
the Roses,” PQ, XXVII (1965) and I. C. O'Closon's “My 
Sweet Irish Rose,” LMNOP, XIC (1960), which presents 
an opposing view and brings out Yeatsian parallels. 

2. It has recently been observed (M. C. Micro's “A Textural 
Study of A Roses are Red,” KR, XX, 1966), that in the 
original manuscript, in the private collection of J. Green 
Hort, “are” was “be.” The significance of this change has 
often been commented upon as the selection of the word 
“are” allows for a much broader interpretation of “roses” 
than “be.” This editor, however, would like to suggest that 
the change was simply a printer's error, though a fortuitous 
one. 

3. As a primary color, red refers again to the medieval pri- 
macy of the rose. It is also, however, an indication of the 
author's intimate knowledge of Darwin for he is able to 
understand and state simply one of Darwin’s major hy- 
potheses — that dominant characteristics dominate. Thus, 
as red is the dominant color in roses, “Roses are Red” 
(italics mine) . 

4. The precise selection of images selected by the poet becomes 
quite clear here. In addition to reference to the flower 
violet, we are led to consider the color violet, a most 
aesthetically pleasing combination of the colors red and 
blue: the blue signifying the heavenly nature of the loved 
one, the red her passionate, loving nature. Yet. the two 
colors are blended most pleasingly, the blue being more 
immediately observable, inferring she is able to curb her 
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passionate vein by employing her heavenly virtue. There- 
fore, we can discount D. H. Leavis' suggestion that violet 
signifies passion alone and that the loved one is actually a 
blooming idiot ruled by passion. 

5. It has been suggested by A. D. Touchee that this line 
should be amended to read: “Violet, or blue.” This editor 
has challenged such emendation because the balanced 
phrases of the current standard text, though not clearly 
indicated in the original manuscript which has a blank 
space where most editors supply “are” are most aesthetically 
pleasing to the ear as demonstrated by Lyly's Euphues 
space where most editors supply “are,” are more aestheti- 
cally pleasing to the ear as demonstrated by Lyly's Euphues 
than a mere string of adjectives. 

6. Blue is traditionally associated with the sky, celestial, 
heaven. The author's choice here of blue rather than red 
(the other color component of violet) shows his belief that 
in this flower as in his loved one, the blue or heavenly has 
triumphed over the red or mere animal passion. For further 
commentary on the subject, “blue,” see Longhorne's “Blue 
and Blues,” JAZ, XII, 1950. 

7. C 12 H 22 0h For common chemical usages see “Sugar in the 
Morning, Sugar in the Evening, Sugar at Suppertime.” 

8. Note the musical alliteration of the “s” sounds. 

9. “Sweet” here has historical importance as it anticipates 
Candy . Note also the onomatopoeia of the “ee's” which sug- 
gests the girlish squeals of delight and joy often emanated 
by his love. 

10. A conjunction indicating his hoped for future unions with 
his loved one. 

11. A pun on “so” here is obviously intended, “so” meaning 
to sow or to plant. The poet thus again refers to his union 
with his loved one, especially, a physical one, and shows 
his hope that the union will be fruitful or produce offspring. 
A comparison here may be drawn to Spenser's Epithala- 
mion. 

12. Note the careful selection of verbs throughout the poem 
and the variety of mood they employ. 

13. It has been suggested that “you” is intended as a pun upon 
the word “ewe.” F. U. Fraud's recently re-edited text 
Erotic Symbols , Old and New, Vol. 56, which has been 
clarified by vivid illustrations by U. P. Phallus, has much 
to say about this and the reader might wish to refer there. 
The implication, of course, is that the poet is a practicer 
of sodomy. Such an interpretation, however, deviates radi- 
cally from other symbols in the poem and does not follow 
the context outlined above. 

Your Editors, 

Myopia Jones 
Blake Seymour 
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Landscape at Backwash College 


Carol Gibby 


Maria Blowhard 9 Noted Art Critic 9 
Views Rousell 

Somewhere on campus, there was erected last year an archi- 
tectural mutation named Rousell for James Rousell Lowell, 
Bertrand Rousell, or Mary Jane Rousell, first to flunk out of 
BC, or perhaps Mrs. D. A. R. Rousell, who willed $50.00 to 
the college to build a nice, modest female abode. 

This fortification is a living monument to eclecticism, from 
the Pre-School flowered mural in the foyer, to the Pseudo-Dutch 
Colonial lounges, to the Neo-Nude dormitory rooms themselves. 
To begin — one does not know where to begin — which entrance 
is the rear servant's entrance and which is the front upper- 
middle class entrance is a puzzle to all. A person seeking ad- 
mittance could stand in question for hours wondering which is 
more sociality acceptable. If he were never to decide which en- 
trance to choose, he might still, however, regard the architecture. 

Perhaps the strangest aspect of the edifice is its total struc- 
tural appearance. Naturally there is a three-dimensional quality 
which is an architectural “must” for over-all psycho-aesthetic 
pleasure, yet the semi-circular effect seems a bit disproportionate 
in regard to the textural, tactile and tonal quality of the com- 
posite make-up of les fenetres et les portes , as the saying goes. 
To put it simply, might we suggest a juxtaposition of the two- 
dimensional mortar with the three-dimensional brick to lend 
more disantiprosemetrical proportion to the desired Neo-Pop- 
Colonial effect? 

Despite the aesthetic illegality of Russell's eclecticism, it could 
be supposed that this architectural composite stimulates a 
latent intellectual atmosphere in the interior, lending itself 
to almost any major field of study, but particularly the B.S. 
Nothing can conjur a seminar quicker than a Medieval fountain 
cluttered with dead piranhas and empty beer cans, (no offense 
to the artistically “in” Pop Beer Can). And what could be more 
musically educational than an antique atonal harpsichord sitting 
in front of the back? — front? Oh well, — door in question. Of 
course, those enamored of the 17th Century could have sump- 
tuous Baroque Barbeques on the one-dimensional patio protrud- 
ing from the back of the front-back door (still in question). 

There are, as we have so artistically pointed out, many 
pleasing and need we say definitely “correct” aspects to this 
architectural construction; however, the over-all effect is Post- 
Picasso letdown. Fortunately, the whole edifice is saved by 
the Chinese (Ming Dynasty) Wall which winds upward protest- 
ing the delicate sidewalk from ravenous cement-eating termites. 
Another saving grace is a building called Bent, which semi- 
obscures Rousell from the artistically sensitive. Although Bent 
is no improvement, we must consider its origin, the tasteless 
Roosevelt Era, of as little or less importance than the existing 
Pop-Op-Stop Era. 

Off the critical cuff, Rousell is crummy architecture, but you 
get used to it after a while. 
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